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ABSTRACT • \ - 

Relationships between individuals and socie 
often been '/presented from the perspective of the social ins 
Social psychology has Addressed the variables that affect t 
individual in relationships' with larger qroups. Social' indl 
is a conceptual framework that explores the relationship of 
individual and society from the view of the individual's in 
needs^ desires, and drives to determine the role that socie 
fill irt the interaction. The role of the individual in dire 
determining the shape of social relationships is critical*, 
individualism has philosophical (existentialism^ phenomenol 
sdciological (symbolic interactionism) , and psychological 
(Heo-Preudianr -Gestalt, Humanistic, Assertivve, Libertarian) 
Central concepts to the theory of social individualism, man 
haye been culled from Carl Rogers, include awareness, perca 
self, self-directedness, other-direct edness, self-actualiza 
needs, alienation, frustration, congruence, ci^gnitive disso 
locus of evaluation, unconditional positive regard, inner n 
ideal self, threat, growth, distortion, defense, openness t 
experience, and perceived locus of control. The formation o 
conceptual framework such as social individualism may help 
.BX±s±eTJt±^l and humanistic social scientists approach their 
a more conceptually organized perspective;. (NRB); 
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INTRODUCTION 



- in an atten.pt to clearly and succinctly describe the intention 
of this paper, we have fouWd that the basic assumptions and concepts 
underlying Social Individualism are so diverse and wrapped up in 
the . language of several majbr disciplines that a simple def inition 
is not,_readily accessible. As a result, the following format will 
be utilized t'o familiarize the reader with the conceptual frame- 
work of social individualism. First of all, our basic purpose 

■ ■ =v-lrl vjill be laid out, describing the para- 

in examining this o-icia v;iii x^x^i 

^ ' ^ ^ wnof r-pvi*:*;-; of our recent history 

meters of the paper. Second, a brief revn; oi 

will be done, in order to put the ti/.ing of this examination within 

some perspective. Finally, we will describe bfiefly some of the 

contributions of various disciplines in addressing this position. 

■ After this background has been presented, the basic assumptions 

and concepts will be presented and placed in the context that . they 

. • 1 ^,,4^>,r^v-c cjince we are faced with 
have been used by the original- authors . Since we 

different disciplines using different terms to mean the same thing 
and similar phrases to mean different things, this rather indirect' 

method is necessary. 

At the risk of oversimplifying, the philosophical and scienti- 
fic theories that have addressed social .-elations since the begin- 
ning of written history will be grouped into- three bas ic categories. 
1. The relationship between the individual and society has been 

' 3. OeTl4 19B0 



presented from the perspective of the social institutions, and have 
attempted to understand the roles and functions of the individual 
within those institutions. The actions of the individual in this 
case are interpreted only from the contribution that they offer " 
to the continuation of the larger group. Certainly, any macro- 
level methodology within the social sciences reflects this per- 
spective. The most basic example of this category would be the 
general study of economics, with its focus on the interaction of 
parts of the whole as they contribute to the structure of the 
larger econonic system. 

2. The field of social psychology, bothjji the realm of psycho- 
logy and sociology has addressed the variables that affect the 
individual in his relations with larger groups. The focus has 
primarily been on these influences external to the individual 
that modify the direction that the individual takes in trying to 
attain some generally defined state of equilibrium. For example, 
the concepts of social communication, leadership, and organizational 
behavior reflect this interest. 

3. The final methor examination has been to yiev/ 

the individual as the center or focal point of the theory, with 
social relations perceived as either an aid, an Obstacle or non- 
existent in the indivi,dual»s quest for satisfaction of some internal 
needs or "drives. It is this perspective that broadly bounds the 
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conceptual framework of Social Individualism, Certainly the most 
simple example of this perspective can be found within the tenets 
of psycho-analytic theory, which interprets the behavior of the 
individual as a, reflection of attempts to satisfy the internal 

drives of Eros and Thanatos. The relationship with society is 

i . ■ 

determined by the assistance or constraints' that the society puts 

. ■ • ,, , . 

on the individual in this quest. Spcial indi^Vidualism can then be 

brcjadly described as that conceptual framework which explores 

the relationship of the individual and society: from the view of 

the individual's internal needs, desires and drives determining 

•the role that society will fill in that interaction. It needs to 

be recognized that this framework clearly incorporates several 

other, more specific statements, e .g^T^hilism, anarchism, humanism 

and many others. This overlapping will be addressed in more detail 

later in the -his torical :presentation . For now, the most . important 

factor is. that all of these sy/tems Of thought emphasize the_ role 

of the individual in directing and determining the shape of social 

relationships. Although it is generally thought that humanism and 

anarchism are oppositional in nature, they do both contain the 

common ld:hk of the central role of the individual in each^ framework 

Recent Changes. Presently, social changes- seem to be occurring 

more rapidly than the means available to cptnmunicate them. This 

has.led to a gap between life experiences and the description and 

evaluation of their significance. As a result, there has been a 

great deal of concern voiced regarding the develoiiment of a new 



view of soddety. This view has put a great deal of importance on 
. the ability of the individual to evaluate and direct his own 
destiny, not apart from the structure of society, but as if it 
does not exist. This power has been promoted especially within 
the context of self help writings, (e.g. "Looking out for #l") 
which are directed at the support and encouragement of the indi- 
vidual to react to and control the relationships he has with other ■ 
individuals. This group of writings has been typified by an em- 
phasis on assertive psychology. 

This trend is consistent with at least two significant social 
phenomena. The gensration of the 70.s, hisiroricaHy may become best 
known for the- flourishing of the I'm #1 attitude, particularly 
among those involved in the turmoil of the 60s, Given the growing 
— nrxstrust of economic and political institutions, this trend 

should not be unexpected. In addition, the diverse rights movements 
of the. 60s and 70s have under-scored the importance of the rights 
of individuals to attain their highest level of ability,, not 
restrained or channeled by society's needs. This trend implies, 
"a blessed coirmonwealth in which men and women think and speak 
freely, criticize their government, live under just and equal laws, 
/cultivate the arts and sciences, deal honorably and generously with 
one another, cherish human dignity as sacred, and leave a heritage 
of knowledge and beauty for those who come after. "(Schlesinger 

vii The Nature of a Humane Society," 1976) . 
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As mentioned in the introduction, there appears to be a great 
deal of overlap betv/een the various .disciplines that havQ addressed 
the issue of the individual and his growth within his environment. , 
The concepts that will be presented later in this paper need to 
be placed within the context of the various disciplines that have 
used different names to describe similar phenomena. A brief review 
?of the historical development of this body of knowledge will be 
presented within the context of three major systematic groupings. 
It is not intended that this description be exhaustive, but rather 
lay. the ground work for later examination of the fit betw^n dif- 
ferent methods of presenting the nature of social relations: In 
order to understand the common.^lities shared by psychology and 
sociology in this realm, it will first be necessary to review the 
philosophical atmosphere that has had such a pervasive effect on 
both fields. 

The development of two branches of modern phi losphy will be 
presented, namely, existentialism and phenomenology, 
sociological work in thisxarea of" theorizing has been found within 
several groups. Historically, the most noted has been Symbolic 
interactionism. In addition to this frame^>rork, the efforts of 
the counterculturalists and the Humanistic Sociologists need to • 
be taken into account. Finally, the growth of Ethnomethodology 



as a means of exploring the interaction of individuals needs* to be 
considered. 

The field of psychology has naturally promulgated the greatest 
amount of writings in the area of individual growth. A review of' 
this area must include Neo-Freudianism, . Gestalt Therapy, lilumanistic 
Psychology, "Assertive" Psychology, and the Libertarian Movement. 

One of the consequences of this review has been an 'increased 
awareness that the underlying assumptions of these different 
schools gravitate toward the two extremes that seem possible, when 

the relation between the individual and the external social world 

i • ■ ' ' ■ 

are presented. It seeir^ that the two extremes cannot be labeled 
in a single word, but rather hinge on the basic way society is 
viewed from the individaals perspective. One extreme is an anar- 
chistic stance that 'suggests that the^asic rule in sooial r^elations 
is "Look out for #1". The other extreme takes a humanitarian 
posture, that emphasizes the need for cooperative social relations 
for the individual to grow and develop into his highest potential. 
This tendency will be more evident. as the different schools are 
described and as the basic assumptions are presented. 
Philosophy. . f 

- • \ 

■ ' Following from the works c f Locke, -Hume and Comte, (Weins,tein, 
1974:119), the empirical schofiri of philosophy has emphasized the • 
role of science in describing and exploring the physical observable 
world, by examining the key ingredients of objects. This frame of 



/ 

/ 

/ 



roforoncG,, however; stressed stable facets of life, m response 
to the perceived rigidity of , pragnmtism and empiricism, Hussorl 
developed the beginnings of modern day phenomenology, 'lie posited 
that the nature of life is process, rather than objects and that 
views of man. must reflect the subjectivity of that experience 
(Natanson, 1968:11, 65). More recently, the existential school 
of philosophy has extended the phenomenological way of viewing 
the world to examine and explain the motives and goals of life. 
Sartre has probably been the most prolific and blunt author about 
the nature of selfhood. The basic premise of this philosophy is 
that Man is forced to define hi^^^elf, since he has no permanent . 
self upon which to rely...V7e, are, for Sartre, condensed to be 
free. The individual, reacting to this condition, can choose 
himself as authentic or inauthentic" (Natanson, 1968:66). As 
a partial result of this stance, the various theories of individual 
and social life focus heavily on mankind as goal directed in a 
process sense, rather, than a deterministic one. It is this empha- 
sis on the subjective nature of sociJl life that has shaped that 
frameworks both in sociology and psychology. 

sociology has been heavily influenced by the quest for scien- 
tific status, with a heavy emphasis on "value-free" restrictive 
empiricism (V.einstein, 1974:119). As a natural consequence of this 
direction, sociology has come to face some basic issues about the 
determined nature of man, either by the powers of socialization 



(Wells, 1978:0) or by the restraints imposed by role acting (Goffmtin, 
1956:17). To counterbalance this heavy emphasis on 'ompiricisin/ 
the originators of the school of Symbolic intex;actionism, parti- 
cularly C.H. Cooley and G.H. Mead, developed some explanation 
of the relation between the self and so' iety. Both of these 
theorists are credited with stressing the need for always consid- 
ering situations from the point of view 'of the actor (Coser, 1971: 

340). ' ' 

' Ethnomethodolo'gy is still in need of further description/ ' . ■ 

but has been well presented lin the seminal work by Garfinkel. 
The main point of int'rest fcr this paper is the nature of social 
order. Rather than viewing jsocial order as something that exists 
outside of the interaction of individuals, it is the view of this 
frame of reference that individuals create social order through 
their interactions. It is the role of research to identify this 
way that people make it possible for leach othen to interact in 
orderly ways (Skidmore, 1975:260) . 

psychology, by definition, has focused its attention on the 
individual. The viey; of the individual as either activo agert or 
reactive respondent, however, was the focus of the earlier . writers . 
The deterministic views of behaviorism and^Freudian theory have 
both undergone mod ^cation' during this century. The neo-Freudians, 
including Reich, Frankl and Adler, have emphasized the role of the 
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individual in defining the relation he has with the world, based on 
the subjective interpretation of the environment as either a friend- 
ly or hostile surrounding. An example of this is the basic guide- 
lines postulated by Adler as a lifestyle. It is a statement of 
"The world is ... Therefore " (Allen, 1971:5). 

The broad area of humanistic psychology has been presented 
by Mas low, Rogers, Perls and May. This broad branch of psychology 
was originally presented by William James and G. Stanley Hall in 
the 19th century, "both 6f whom advocated a psychology that would 
leave the vmoleness, pasJ^ion and uniqueness of the individual intact. 
(Shaffer, 1978:3). Maslow reiterated this hope in the 1930s and the 

American Psychological Assbciation created the Division of Humanistic 

\ . \ i 

psychology in' 1970 (Shaffer, 1978:4). | 

Assertive Psychology is that collection o|f self help, self 

defense, and growth orient^ated books that havej become rather pop- 

i' . ■ ■\' ' ■■ ■ ' 

ular during. that past two decades, probably the most direct exam- 

i 

pie of this type of writing has been Ringer's "Looking out for- 
#1". The emphasis of this group of writings has been on the im- 
portance of the growth and freedom of the individual, unrestrained 
or unhampered by the powers of .organizations . 

Finally, the works of Thomas Szazz (sp) ? have emphasized the 

the beliefs of the libertarian movement. Basically, the rights of 

. . ■ , . \ 

the individual to act in any f^ishion which is comfortable for him 

is OK and should not be controlled or regulated by society. The 



only lir-itation to this otonco lo thr,t tho poraon doos not havo 
tho right to in£rlngo on tlx. Tighta of ott,or» in bo doing. 
long as ho re.peots' tho options of othorn to oxprons thamr.olvos, 
■his actions should be unlimitea, Thoso Msic tenots are reflected 
in the •• Myth of Mental Illness" and other sources by the same wri 



ter , 



in conclusion, it would appear that there has been a growing 
.ttentiin given to the rights and autonomy of individuals, particu 
larly in. the past century. This is not meant to ignore the basic 
individualistic underpinnings of this country, but rather to dra'w 
attention to the current directions tha^ this has taken in the | 
fields of psychology and sociology, wi will now move into an 
explication of the Key concepts and assumptions, which we believe 
are consistent throughout this diverse body of writings . 
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FOCI OF SeUDIIilS ' ' ^ ^ 

We believe that the early stages of theory development 
reflect both the^major stfen??th.s and inhsrcxnt v;eaknesses of it 

■ as a system of thought. As v/as indicated earlier, the efforts' . 
of a diverse group of social scientists generally can be includedr 

" \/ithirj> this gene.ral framev/ork. In order to briefly describe this 

■ body of k^ov.'ledge, we v/i 11 attempt to sorney/hat artificially group 
authors (either by academic discipline or general, substantive area. 

• ..• phe major v;riters v/i thin the discipline of Humanistic 

Psychology have especially given attention to the exploration of 

; the individual. This has been both from a developmental and 

psychopathological focus. The energies of Maslov/, ."potter.. Shaffer, 
and 2ro-.'.n have emphasised the grov/th and enhancement of the self.- 

' \ . ' ■ ■ . ■ 

Borrd and Ro.rers, have focused on the free growth o-" self from 
problems into more actualized positions through supportive thera- 
peutic . settings . " \ 

The general f lel^ of so^ciology has yielded three basic 
. foci. One group of writers have attended to a general humanistic, 
philosophy of social research. This group includes Virong, Etzioni, 
Lee, Staude and Glass. It appears that this group/ does not view 
this perspective as a theory or a method, but rather an underlying 
value system that influences the foci arid concerns of research. 

Another. group has given the bulk, of yiheir attention to -the 
area of social interaction, esVocially tlje j.vays in which a society 
can assist or enhancr^ the developmcn^^of j the individual . r.iost 
conc'-rned with this perspective have been >ein.ste in and IVeinstein, 



Holland, Kurtz and Miller 



/ 
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. \. . Phe •finai-.^roup have taken the opposite tack and have ex- 
plored the v;ays in v/hi"^, the present society has disabled or 
frustrated the develbpmerflM of the individual. Roszak and Good- 
man have led the way in theS^^l oration of the counter-culture 
and have been joined by "social therapists" who have attended to 
the y^ays that society, his taken away the rights of expression 
and freedom unjustly from the individual. . This libertarian focus 
'has been led by Szarz and Ringer. 

Jklthougri, this introduction does not. do justice to the 
diversity amqrig these authors-, we believe it at least provides 
us with a general departure poinf for further expl6ration of 
this framework. 
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MAJOR CONCEPTS 

In dealing with. a theory of social individualism, one 
is faced with a vari^tt of .concepts froin'"which to chdose. Some 
of tlie most functional and well known concepts are found m 
existential and humanistic \>o:itings. The immediate diffi- 
culty in using the original form of these concepts is with 
their ambiguous nature and the fact that the names of similar 

-, concepts may change as they pass from author to author. In this 
present, paper, v;e have attempted to use the most functional 
and clearly presented concepts of^previous ptiialicatioris . \<here 

■■ the preexisting concepts were too ambiguous or cumbersome, 
we have improvised our ov/n definition. -■ We have also, added a 
few new concepts that we felt were needed. 

The central concepts to the theory of social individualism 
will be presented first. \>/here appropriate, there will be a 
short discussion of the concept after its definition is 
presented. After the central concepts are presented, additional, 
concepts will follow to help with the overall understanding of 
the theory. 



1. Awareness : "the symbolic representation of some 
portion of -our experience" (Rogers,-, 1959:198) V 

2. perception ; our subjective awareness and inter- 
pretation of impinging stimuli (adapted frop Rogers, 

. 1959) . ' . ' 
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The concept of perception has, primarily, phenomenologi-cal 
roots and is concerned v;ith definition of th^xsituation . 
Perception is, therefore, - key and crucial concept in the 
social individualism fratiework. It is the point of departure 
or point of decision that directs an individual to be self -directed 
or other-directed in their social interaction^ and development. 

3 Self ; the coiiiDOsite character of an individual 

thit' arises from' the ability to act socially towards ■ 
oneself and others. (^^elt,zer, 1964) 

self as a concept has evolved from earlier phenomeno- 
logical and existential writings. This concept could also^ 
include the self -concept. Within the framework of social individ- 
ualism, emphasis is placed on the process, the ongoing defining and 

redefining, that is the self. 

4 sel--Directed: the predominant orientation where a. 
person's behavior, or self -actualization, is directed . . 
v/ithout regard for others. 

on a macro level, the extreme of this orientation would result 

in anarchy . It is noted, however, that . a certain amount' of • 

self -directed behavior is necessary on a day to day basis to 

■ • ■. ■■ ' I 

ensure that the human orgariiVm is maintained at the minimal • " • 

' ■ . ■ ■ \ ^ 

level of. survival. V^V 

• 5 other-Directed: the. predominant orientaiton/ where 
'. person's behavior is directed with; positive .'regard 
for others . , ' 7 , 

The extreme pf this orientation would be people who's 
behavior is directed . toward the benefit of others ^Hthout - 



regard for thier own life or well being. The . mari-.yr , war hero, 

or parent who sacrifiecs their o^^ benefits of life for their 

children may be in this category. 

vnthin the context of the self-directed and other-directed 
orientations, the paradox of social individualism is defined. 

It is the necessity of being both self-directed and other 

• • ■ • ' . ■ . . \ 

directed in a social world, and the ongoing struggle to 

maintain a balance between these everpresent orientations.. 

6. Social individual ; the iriMvidual who's behavior^ 
reflects a balance between other-directed and selr- 
directed where both the individual and society are 
mutual beneficiaries. '^■■■^ ' ■' 

7 Self -Actualization : the inherent pro6ess by which , 
the organism develops- "all its capacities in ways 
which serve to maintain or enhance the organism 
(Rogers;i . 1S59: 196) . 

•This concept is an adaptation of Roger's "actualizing 

tendency". It ..includes the physical, emotional and intellectual 

needs mentioned in Maslow's (1959) hierarchy. This concept was 

originally presented by Goldstein (1939) as an outgrowth of his 

work with brain damaged patients. Goldstein postulated that 

one human motivation was the motivation toward unity and ^^^ole- 

ness (or the motivation toward self-actualization) . At a more 

basic level, the motivation toward self-actualization can be 

■ " , ' ■ 

seen as the "will to survive." / 

/ 

8 Needs: . conditions that are necessary for the 
. maintenance, growth and self-actualization of 

the human organism.. 
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A . Bas ic Needs the_needs^f,o.r_s.urm 

maintenance of the human organism. In a hier- 
archal order, these needs are: (1) physical 
needs, (2) safety needs and .(3) the need for r 
.belongingness and love (Maslow, 1954).. 

..T^hese are the needs necessary to actualize 
the potentials at thfe basic level of species 
survival . 

■ ' i ■ 

B, Growth Needs ; the needs necessary for the 
actualization of the "higher" potentials of * , 
human beings. . These needs are more vinique and 
specific to the individual. They include: (1) the 
esteem needs to achieve, be competent, V and gain 

' approval and recognition, (2) the cognitive needs 
\ . know, understand and explore, (3) the aesthetic 
. needs of symmetry, order, and bearty, and (4) 

^ ■ \ the need to find self -fulfillment and realize one' 

\ unique potential (Maslow, 1954) . 

The basic and growth needs are taken directly from MasloW 
"hierarchy of neefis." The needs are considered as a hierarchy 
because' some basic needs such as physical nurturance must 
be net before the higher or growth, needs cna be fully actual- 
ized. The hierarchy, however, is not rigid. Some people may 
vKlue certain needs more than others. More correctly, Vperhaps , 
the hierarchy. can be thought of as a system where needs are 
feedback to the individual, who, in turn, decides which,needs 
will be acted upon, .If we are working on higher needs .for- " - 
aesthetic expression, we still must deal with feedback from 
the need for physical nurturance. 

The significance of 'human needs is their influence on 
the indi-vidual's decision to choose between the continuum of _ 



3eU-air.ctea ana ct.er airectea behavior. ,«>e inaiviaual 
^o, pe.cieves . ae.t. o. .esou.c3s to .ee. t.e physical neeas 
.;„....«nce ana sJviva. .s>.re ^i.el. to .e se..-airec..a 
,.an inaiviaull w.o .as neve, .nown .un.e. c. .c.eXes.ne.s . 

xn aaaition. t.e ilaiyiauaX w.o percei.es tKat t..y lacK t.e 

•i=.v,lo resources will be more 
ability or skills jo-acquire available resfur 

Ukely to exhibit lelf-airectea behaviro tl^an people. V . 

. ,li^= percievea 
and conditions needed for seir a x 

resultant effect of alienation. \ 
10. Priistratxon : the resuitdn \ ^ 

-u arinpared in discussion 
Alienation ana frustration have both appearea 

bumanisti. ana anarcbistic topics. Ho.ever. tbey ao not seem 
.o have previously appearea in a conceptual framework. 

L the congruence between one's subjective . 
.11. congruesce: ,„if -concept. The unity • 

experiences ana-^their selt .;„„ience ana the 

. beW' subjective fee ings or experr^^^ 

. way we define ourself (Rogers, 
: .cr example: if ou? self-concept aoes not incluae anger 
..„ara our spouse, there will be incongruence When we get upset 

. Another concept, iuthenticitz, often, founa 
with our spouse, Anotnex o t- ht- 

*• . r^-K-iri 1973-V9). Its meaning, is closely 
in human'istic writings (Child, 1973.ay) . 

related to congruence. ' J 

• ' ' 4--hP anxiety that occurs . " 

concept / \ ) 

This concept /is borrowed from the social p y 

. ^- enhance There is a substantial body of 
theory, of cognitive dissonance. Th . 



•literature, devoted to -this theory (Child, 1973:90). Cognitive 
dissonance is cvlosely related' to and can pe conceptualized as 
a behavioral ' counterpart to incongiruency . For example, if . 
it didn't fit with our self -concept . Congruency is a psycho- 
therapeutic concept that is concerned with the relationship, 
between feelings and self -concept ,' \vhire cognitive dissonance 
is a cosicl-psychological term that considers the relationship 
between behavior and self -concept . 

13. LOCU S of Evaluatiop : the source (i.e,, internal 
external) that one uses in" establishing one's 
values (Rocj-ers, 1959:210). 

This concept is not to be confused with locus of control 
(to be defined later) although the tw6 are related. Locus of 
evaluation has more of a psychotherapeutic origin, and has con- 

■ * * 

sequently recieved less empirical attention than locus of control 

14. unconditional Positive Regard : positively valuing 
a person "irrespective cf the differential values 
which one, might pVace on his specific behaviors" 

1 . (Rogers, 1959:208). 



'\ - It is emphasized here that the regard is for the person, 
-iipi the person's behavior. It would be incorrect to interpret 
■thiV concept as an "anything goes " or "do your own thing" sane- 

'B-l^;^^e, " a term, of Maslow's (1968:42)., is cl^isely related 

to unconditional positive regard. B-love is the 'flove for being 

\ ,■ . • ■ ■ ■ 

of another person, unneeding love, unselfish love." Constrasted 



to B-love isJv"D-love" which is "deficiency love, need love,- 
ish love " (Mas low, 1968:42). 



The preceding concepts v;ere felt to be most, functional 
developing a generalized theory of soc5-al'-indivi'3ualism. The 
following conepts, however, may assi;5t in the general under- 
standing of the conceptual framework. 

/ • ■ . - ■ . 
1j. inner Nature ; the inherent potential of an in- 
• div,idual,. both actualized (expressed) and unact- 
ualized (unexpressed). This inner nature is, in 
. • part, biologically based and intrinsic to the in- 
dividual. It is/ partially, unchanging (Mas low, 
1968:3). / 

The inner nature could also be thought of as the deep 

■ / 

self. j 

16. I deal Self ; "Ideal self (or self-ideal) is the 
term used' to denote the self-concept v;hich the 
individual would most like to possess, upon which 
he places the highest value for himself. In all .y 
other respects it is defined in the same way as 
the self-concept" (Rogers, 1959^200). - 

17. Threat ; "the state which exists when an experience 
is /perceived or anticipated as incongruent" with 
one's self-condept (Rogers, 1959:2a4). 

18. . growth ; "the" various processes which bring the 
'/ person toward xiltimate self-actuali'zation " 

' ; (Maslow, 1968:26). - 

/l9. distortion : the process by which an experience 

is denied or distorted to agree with one's self^, 
concept. Thea. experience is distorted in a ' .■ 
./. that does not agree with objective reality 

(Rogers, 1959:204). 

Distortion is a response to threat, _^and the behavior 



that results from distortion is Defen se. 



•20. Defense : "the behavioral response °f °^5an 
i;^;nE^threat, the goal of which xs ^he maxnten- 
ance of the current structure of the self. Thxs 
goal is achieved by the perceptual ^istortxon of 
•the exp^ience in awareness" (Rogers, 1959:204). 

21. openness to .E xperience : "When the individual " 
iTTnir^^^y threatened, then, he xs open to 
his experience. To be open to experxence xs 
the polar opposite of def ensiveness " (Rogers, 
1959^206). 

22 PP T-cieved Lociis of .Control :, the . perception of 
events as being controlled by one's o^vn actxons 
(internal control) or by events unrelated to 
one's behavior (external control) (Rotter, 

1966). 

in suTtuaation, we have culled may of our terms from the 
extensive conceptual framework developed by Rogers (19590 . It 
was felt that many of Roger's terms were representative of the 
phe;omenlolgical, existential and psychoanalytic influence that 
has given rise- to the social-psychological humanistic movement, 
we attempted to select only the terms that appeared, relevant 
to a general frame^^rlc. - These terms were often mod.ified- or 
■trimmed to their most functional form. Where necessary,, we ^ 
added new terms that had previously been used only in a r 
discursive manner. 



Further 



f ■ . ■ • • / 

/ 



refinement of this ^ conceptual framework . is needed 

' ' ' ' ' ' ■ ' /' - 

if it is to be easily understood and of value to.a diverse/ 

.fieldlof researchers. The main emphasis, however, has been. 

to conceptualize apd clarify the modern and popular human- 
-is tic-theraputic-f ramev^ric-- that haT-the potential to -emphasize^ 

the .individual's--4evelopm-ent- at-^h-the expense and, the benefit 



istic-theraputic framework that has the potential to emphasize 
the individual's development at both the expense and the benefit 
of one's social environment. 



\ 
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BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 

In developing this section, we have attempted to review 
a broad base of writings to identify those basic value state- 
ments that seem to be consistent with this present framev/ork. 
In so doing, we will try' to order them in such a way so that 
the reader does not find it necessary to refer back or ahead to 
understand the significance of a particular statement. Many of 
these basic assumptions seem to be common to other theoretical 
orientations. These will receive less 'attention than those, 
that seem to be unique to this set. 

1. peoT3le are a unity with nature as an open process, 
influenced by movement tov/ard the conunon good. 

This exterae'ly general statement refers to^ sense of com- 
munity that exists aiuong people \-fho have adapted a style of 
relating to others and nature in such a \^ay that respects their 
uniqueness and, at the same time, the common goal that is a 
sense of achievement and completion. 

2. Human beings are self preserving and self- 
enhancing (Rogers, 1959),'- , 

3. Human beings tend -towai/d. preservation and enhancement 
of their species. / 

'4. The nature of the person is a process, motivated 

toward a" balanced relationship with the environ-, 
ment. This process', therefore, is inclined toward 
good. ' ' 

• 5, The' person is intrinsically social by nature, 
rooted in the dfesire for significance or self- 
esteem. This .growth process must take place 
within social'' relationships. 



8. 



9. 



10 



people have certain needs that must be inet if they 
are to successfulV ^self-actualize (Maslow, 1959). 

people are in great part motivated by the desire 
to self-actualize. 

The desire for self-actualization is motivated 
by the concept of what the self hopes to become 
(Miller, 1967:177) . 

Pelole choose behavior (self-directed or other-directed) 
whi^h they perceive as best actualizing their potential. 

The means that people employ to satisfy their needs and 
self-actualize are in part learned and xn part unxque 
manifestations of an internal process. 

- 11 s-if -actualization at all levels of needs (basic 

a^d interpersonal) is a process that xs contxnuxng 
rather than sat,isfied or finalxzed. 

,12 perception is subjective, always mediated by 
' the level of actualization of the person ;at 

the present time. 
The individual's perception of food will be quite dif- 
ferent, if he is operating a basic need level, than if that 
level is comfortablyv actualized. 

13 one's perception of their abilities and resources 
. to fulfill. their »eeds will influence thexr behavxor. 

14. people have basic universal rights, e.g.. to 
actualize their greatest potential. 

' 15 There are approved ways of achieving, known' as 
belief systems, and these are included xn what 
we call the traditional, the cultural (Mxller, 
1967:179) . 

However, these approved ways should not be seen as the only 

. . . < 

ways for actualization. . " ■ 
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^ 16. Extreme self -directed or extreme other-directed 
• behavior on a nontinual basis is not beneficial 
to the individual behaving or the society 
within which the individual resides. 

17 The social-individual who is a balance between the 
extreme self -directed and extreme other-directed is 
benefical to both society and the individual. 

18 If individuals, through social relationships 
perceive social institutions as- facilitating 
self-actualization, they will incorporate 

a set of values, attitudes and behaviors that will 
lead toward further growth within society. 

It seems important that acceptance of the role of social. 

institutions not be seen as a static commitment. Rather, it 

is a recognition that society should only do what needs to be 

done in preparation for self-development. 

• 19 individuals " percieve social institutions 

as blocking actualization, they will adopt a set of . 
values, attitudes and behaviors that will lead 
to "anarchistic" philosophies. 

20 people will always attempt to maintain 
J' congruence between their values, attitudes and 

behaviors. . . 

This congruence necessitates changes in life positions if 
one's view of larger society changes: This is usually expressed 
in terms of authenticity. / . 
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DISCUSSION 

In overview, we have presented the rough outline for a 
conceptual frainework of social individualism. The impetus of 
this undertaking was to explore the conceptual implications 
of the large_body of literature that has contributed to a 
contemporary philosophy of individualism. In this exploration 
we have -hoped to probe the question of whether this philosophy, 
is inherently anarchistic and antisocial or if it is, in 
purest foriP., a fraTnev;ork capable of dealing successfully with 
the complex proble-.s of our present society. To answer this 
question, r^.ore extensive explorations of the literature along with 
conceptual and propositional developments will be needed. 

If the conceptual frainework of social individualism is 
to be developed,. eTnp.irical propositions will need to be 
generated and tested with past and present research. There 
is a fair body of research on. self-actualization, self -concept, 
theraputic technique, etc, that may assist this task, 
in addition, new instruments may need to be constructed. At 
present, however , there is a need for. further clarification ^ 
and logical organization of assumptions and concept. . 
There is overlap between some concepts along with ambiguity 
of meaning. More discrete and objective definitions would 
improve this situation and facilitate the generation of 
empiric al^-^rxjpqr?;!^^ . . 
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empirical propositions from the assumptions. 

There is also the need to; take a closer look at the 
framework of social individualism as it fits with other 
conceptual developments. ; Where does it overlap and wha* 
are its ,unique attributes and cQ^itributions? 

in particular, these is the need to examine the explanatory 
and predictive brea'dth of social individualism. ^How does it 
handle seemingly undirected and impulsive behavior? Can it • 
speak for the n>acro as well .s the micro levels of intera=ticn7 
These are all questions that will need to be addressed if 
social individualisT,, is to aRproach refinement and generate 
adequate theoretical propositions. 

■ in final analysis, the phenoraenological, existential anci 
humanistic social scientists and therapists will need to approach 
their work in a more conceptually organized perspective if their 
labor is to be accurately understood and utilized. There is the 
need to go beyond the present level of value speculation to 
a unified propositional examination of this substantial field. _ 
The,, present conceptual framework is- a formal effort in this 
direct ion . 
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